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XV. — Extracts from Chief-Factor James Anderson's 
Arctic Journal. 

Communicated by Sir John Richardson, k.n., m.d., c.b., ll.d., f.r.s., 
Hon. F.R.S. Ed., F.R.G.S., &c. 

Read June 22, 1857. 

Dear Sir, — As much reasoning has been founded on the published official 
report of Mr. Anderson of his search after the remains of the crews of the 
Erebus and Terror, I avail myself of the possession of a transcript of his 
original journal, which he has sent to me, to communicate to you a copy of 
that part which relates immediately to the search. 

Yours faithfully, 
To Dr. Norton Shaw, jJ.d., #c, Sec. R.G.s. j 0HN R ICHABDS0N- 

Monday, 30th July, 1855. — Lake Franklin, to the northward, 
is covered with ice. The rapids at its outlet were partly passed 
by a portage and partly run. At their foot were three Esquimaux 
lodges. An elderly man crossed over, and at first seemed rather 
timid, but at length disembarked. We made signs that we would 
cross over, and he then returned. On crossing, we found that 
besides the man there were three women and ten children ; the 
rest of the party, they made us understand, were absent hunting 
deer. Large numbers of fresh-water herring and salmon-trout 
were hung up to dry, as well as some deer's meat. The lodges 
were made of musk-ox skins, with the hairy side turned inwards. 
We soon perceived articles belonging to a boat or vessel, such as 
tent-poles made out of ash-oars, and poles, copper, sheet -iron, an d 
tin kettles and boilers, round as well as of this shape \ / ; 
a tin soup-tureen, a letter-clip with date 1848, and pieces of 
boards of elm, oak, white-pine, and mahogany. Some of the 
boards were painted white ; but nothing was found by which any 
person or vessel could be identified. Printed and manuscript 
books were shown to the Esquimaux, and we made them under- 
stand by signs and words that we would pay handsomely for even 
a piece of paper : the women were very intelligent, and, I , am 
certain, understood us perfectly ; but they said they had none. 
They made us understand by pressing the abdomen inwards, 
pointing to the mouth, and shaking their heads piteously, that these 
things came from a kayack, the people belonging to which had 
died of starvation. We could do nothing more, and were com- 
pelled to leave. The absence of an interpreter is a sad blow to 
us. The falls below this were run. At the present stage of the 
water they are only easy rapids. At some distance below we saw 
two kayacks, which immediately turned and joined three others on 
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shore. I landed on the opposite shore, and pretended to pay no 
attention to them. At length, an old man and a young one took 
courage and crossed : they were evidently much alarmed, but on 
hearing our cries of Teyma, &c, they came to us. They imme- 
diately began to tell us of white men who starved to death, &c. 
They belonged to the party we saw at the rapids. It was my 
wish to have taken one of these Esquimaux along with us, but, 
from the absence of an interpreter, I could not explain my wishes 
to them, and had I attempted it by signs, they would most pro- 
bably have become alarmed, and run away. Presents were there- 
fore made to them, and we continued our route. On an island a 
little below this, the nippers of a pair of smith's tongs were picked 
up ; the handles had been cut off. Weather showery, and wind 
a-head. About 5 p.m. the rain began to pour down in such 
torrents that I gave the word to encamp, but no fit place could be 
found till 1\ p.m., when we disembarked, thoroughly soaked, on an 
island near the mouth of the river. No fires could be made ; so 
thatpemican and cold water was the order of the day. Some spirits 
should be allowed for emergencies of this description : the men 
really require it ; and I myself should have no objection at this 
moment to a glass of brandy and water. A small band of deer 
and some Canada geese were seen. 

Tuesday, ?>\st, mouth of the Thlewycho. — It was raining so heavily 
that I did not embark till 5J a.m. It was still raining then, 
though not so heavily, and was miserably cold. At 11 a.m. we 
reached Victoria Headland, when it cleared up partially and 
enabled us to get some breakfast. We had occasional showers 
and fog until we reached Cape Beaufort, where we encamped. A 
few small willows were found at the waterfall at Victoria Headland, 
and heath* of two kinds, for fuel, in small quantities. No animals 
were seen to-day except a wolf and two seals : no signs of deer 
seen. It is a most barren and forbidding coast. A few bands of 
Canada geese were seen in the evening ; also Esquimaux ducks, a 
loon, and a large gull. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1. — From the top of a high mountain I per- 
ceived that the inlet to seaward, beyond Montreal Island, is 
covered apparently with unbroken ice, except a narrow lane of 
water leading along the eastern shore. Some drift-ice was also 
seen towards Elliot s Bay. The wind was blowing fresh from the 
s.w., accompanied by rain. At 2h p.m. it moderated a little, and 
enabled us to take the traverse to Montreal Island. We were 
beset by drift-ice, from 6 to 7 feet thick and quite sound, which 
came drifting out before the wind and tide at an alarming rate. 
It was only by the most strenuous exertions, and after many hair- 

* Andromeda tetragona and Ledum palustre. — J. K. 
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breadth escapes, that we succeeded in getting under the lee of 
Montreal Island. In a few minutes more the entire channel 
between it and Cape Beaufort was covered with ice. Not a pool 
of water was to be seen. We are now encamped on the north 
side of the island, on a rocky promontory which becomes an island 
at high tide. Saw two seals and a few ducks. 

Thursday, 2nd. — After an early breakfast, all hands except one 
lame man were sent off to explore the island. They were divided 
into two parties — one going to the right, the other to the left. 
After making the tour of the island they were directed to spread 
themselves out and cross it. Mr. Stewart and myself waited some 
time to hear if the signal (3 shots) of any discovery was made. 
When we were on the point of departure we heard a signal, and 
proceeded rapidly towards the spot. Before we reached it we 
were met by two of the men (Reid and Bouche), who informed us 
that they had discovered the place where the boat was cut up, and 
confirmed it by showing pieces of plank, &c, and a chip covered 
partially with black paint, with the name Erebus carved on it. 
We immediately proceeded to the spot. It is a high rocky ridge 
on the n.e. extremity of the island. On it were several Esqui- 
maux caches, and among them the spot where it was evident the 
boat had been cut up. It was strewed with shavings, butts of 
planks, evidently cut by unskilful hands ; small pieces of rope, 
with the Queen's mark ; pieces of bunting, &c. Several of the 
men having come up, the whole of the caches were opened : in 
them, besides seal-oil, a variety of blacksmith's tools, a tomahawk, 
a chain-hook, a piece of a bar of unwrought iron, &c, were dis- 
covered, also a bundle of pieces of wood strung together for some 
purpose ; they were of ash, and evidently portions of snow-shoes. 
On one of them I discovered the name of Mr. Stanley carved, the 
surgeon of the Erebus. Every mound was examined to discover if 
it were a grave, and the search most zealously carried on till dusk. 
The only additional things found were some pieces of hoops, parts 
of instruments, a piece of cane, a piece of the leather of a back- 
gammon board, &c, but not a scrap of paper nor a human bone. 
The other parties had discovered nothing. On their return ten 
deer were seen, and five of them shot, all fat bucks. I had pro- 
mised a reward of 21. to whoever found the first indisputable traces 
of the missing party, which will now be divided between Bouche" 
and Reid. The day has been a most delightful one. Wind light 
from n.e. 

Friday, 3rd. — Wind, n.e. and n.w., moderate ; clear and fine 
day, but cold. All hands were employed the entire day in search 
of graves, but without success. Some adjoining islets were then 
examined by means of the Halkett boat, but only a few trifling 
articles were found among the caches. Two fat bucks were killed. 
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Saturday, 4th. — Wind moderate, varying between n.e. and n.w. 
Clear fine day. As the whole island had been minutely explored, 
I tried to get over to the western mainland, but found it impos- 
sible, owing to the channel being choked with ice. We worked 
along the western shore until we came to a narrow place for cross- 
ing. We must now wait till the ice drives out of the channel. 
Some Canada geese were seen, and an arctic hare was shot. 

Adelaide Peninsula, Sunday, Aug. 5th. — The ice having moved 
a little, we worked across the channel to the western mainland. 
The party was then divided into two equal portions ; one proceeded 
to search the coast as far as Elliot's Bay, and the other turned to 
the northwards. Both parties returned without discovering any- 
thing. In the evening we embarked, and proceeded alongshore 
some distance. The ice alongshore is in moderate-sized blocks, 
which, when the tide is in, float, and can be pushed apart. New 
ice was forming when we encamped. Fuel is scarce and bad. 
The shore is very low, with sandhills inland. The day was fine, 
though foggy in the morning. Wind light, from n.e. 

Monday, %th. — A beautiful calm day. We have been working 
in the ice all day, close alongshore. At high tide we get some 
open water in the bays, and sometimes find channels in the ice. 
Made one portage. The canoes have received much damage, and 
are in such a rickety state that we can proceed no farther. The 
ice is now grounded in such large masses on the shore that the 
tide does not float them. I have, therefore, determined on taking 
the Halkett boat, and to explore the remainder of the peninsula 
on foot. I shall also, if possible, cross over to Point Richardson 
and examine it : nothing more can be done. Had we had open 
water, there would have been no difficulty in reaching Cape 
Herschel, or even farther. While the canoes have been navigated 
as above described, a land party, accompanied either by Mr. 
Stewart or myself, has explored the coast minutely. Not a vestige 
of the missing party has been discovered. The country is com- 
posed of ridges of sand and gravel, with occasional swamps and 
ponds of water, and is dotted with large square blocks of 
granite, pieces of limestone, &c. No fuel is to be found in the 
vicinity of the encampment. We are now at Point Pechell. New 
ice began to form at 4 p.m. About 100 deer, mostly bucks, were 
seen in the course of the day. Esquimaux ducks, with their 
young, were seen in the ponds; also loons, laughing-geese and 
plover, snow-birds, and a few grouse. In the clear sandy bays 
some white fish * were seen. Not a pool of open water is visible 
in the inlet ; it is as solid as in winter. There is no appearance of 
decay in the ice, but the rising and falling of the tide has split it 

* Coregonus sapidus, Agasgiz. — J. K. 
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into fields which form crevasses not exceeding a foot or two in 
width. Many very ancient Esquimaux encampments were dis- 
covered by the land parties in the course of the day. 

Tuesday, 1th. — After a very early breakfast, left with Mr. 
Stewart, and the remainder of the party, except two Iroquois, 
who were left to gum the canoes and look after the baggage. We 
were in light marching order. Five men followed all the sinuosi- 
ties of the coast, while the rest of the party swept the country 
farther inland. Shortly after leaving the encampment we forded 
a river : in the spring it must be a considerable stream ; I called 
it Le Mesurier River, after a relative of Mr. Stewart's. At first 
the country was swampy, with innumerable small ponds and occa- 
sional ridges, over which were scattered large blocks of granite. 
The remainder of the peninsula is composed of lofty sand-hills, 
totally devoid of vegetation, intersected by deep valleys, evidently 
overflowed at high tides during gales. In one place the water 
appears at seasons to cut across the peninsula. Several ancient 
Esquimaux encampments were seen; one more modern one, at 
Point Ogle, in which a small piece of cod-line and a strip of striped 
cotton were found. These were the only vestiges of the missing 
party that were discovered. 

The party assembled late, opposite Maconochie's Island. One 
very fat buck was killed, and most part of it devoured raw by the 
men. After much trouble we managed to make a fire of sea- 
weed, and got a warm supper. The wind was from the n.e., and 
the day fine. Towards evening it blew fresh, and there being 
nothing to protect us, not even a hillock, we passed rather a cool 
night. 

Wednesday, $th. — A piece of open water enabled us to use the 
Halkett boat. Four of the best men were ferried across early in 
the morning to examine the island. If they discovered anything 
they were to make a signal ; but not a vestige of anything was 
found. It was impossible to cross over to Point Richardson as I 
wished, the ice drifting rapidly between it and Maconochie Island. 
The wind began to blow a gale from the n.e. and the rain to pour 
down. I was glad when the party at the island were safely ferried 
across at 2 p.m. ; they had killed a fat buck there. We imme- 
diately began to retrace our steps amid the storm. The last of 
the party only reached the encampment at 11 p.m. We were all 
miserably wet, and had to crawl under our blankets after a supper 
of rather ancient pemican and cold water. 

It may appear strange to any one unacquainted with this deso- 
late region, that not a vestige of the remains of so large a party 
as are said to have died here, should have been discovered. 
I can safely say that the whole coast between Elliot Bay and 
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Point Ogle, and the country for some distance inland, has been 
most carefully searched, as well as the whole of Montreal Island, 
by as keen-eyed and zealous a set of men as exist ; still not a 
human bone has been discovered. My opinion is, that a party of 
men, suffering from starvation, would have sought out the lowest 
and most sheltered spots to haul the boat up and encamp. If they 
died in such a spot, their bodies have doubtless been torn to pieces 
and scattered about by wild animals, and their bones covered 
many feet with sand. There are many such spots all along the 
west coast and on Montreal Island. Any papers would, of course, 
have been soon destroyed in this climate. Leather-covered books 
would have been torn to pieces by wolves or foxes. Everything 
we can do, has been done ; and it is evident, from the wretched 
state of the canoes, that any delay in returning up the river will 
compromise the safety of the party. There is not the least pros- 
pect that the ice in this inlet will break up this season. 

Thursday, 9th. — The ground was white with snow this morning, 
and it had frozen sharply. At 7 a.m. the men began to move the 
canoes, and we embarked at 9 ; it turned out a fine day, which 
enabled us to dry our clothes partially. The ice had been forced 
ashore since we passed, and we had much trouble in getting 
through it. A portage was made, and we were fortunate enough 
to find a kind of canal on the ice, which took us a long piece. With 
much labour, and additional injury to the canoes, we reached to 
within 4 miles of our encampment of the 6th. New ice began to 
form at 4 p.m., and before we encamped it was strong enough to 
cut the canoes considerably. No deer were seen — all the tracks 
go southwards. 

Friday, \0th. — Embarked early. Our progress was very slow, 
as the blocks of ice were cemented together by the newly-formed 
ice ; I therefore breakfasted early, to allow the sun to soften it. 
Afterwards we got on a little better. The ice was driving through 
the strait between Montreal Island and the western mainland. 
When we reached that spot, the Halkett boat was blown up to visit 
an island which we could not explore on our way out. Some Esqui- 
maux marks were seen, but nothing more. We then proceeded 
along the south shore of Montreal Island, which was now nearly 
clear of ice. The traverse was examined from one of the highest 
mountains in the island. The wind was from the westward, and a 
floe of ice appeared to line the eastern shore. I determined, how- 
ever, to risk the passage. Sail was set and the paddles plied most 
lustily. On reaching the ice, it proved to be only a long narrow 
floe, through which we wound our way easily. The wind was 
now rather close and it blew fresh, but we continued to proceed, 
and, in fact, we could not have landed had we wished it. We 
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succeeded at length at 11 p.m. in landing at Point Backhouse. 
All hands, however, had to jump into the water. It was very 
cold, and we passed a miserable night in our wet clothes. 

Saturday, llth. — Unable to stir. Raining and blowing a gale 
from the n.w. by N. The ice drove in again nearly to this point. 
Had we not crossed yesterday we might have been detained at 
Montreal Island a long time. Three gaunt wolves approached the 
canoes so closely last night as to steal some bad pemican which 
had been thrown away. Four deer were seen. 

Sunday, 12th. — Unable to move till midday, when it was still 
blowing fresh from the n.w., and a heavy sea ran. We shipped 
much water, but succeeded in reaching our encampment of the 
30th ultimo. Raining hard all day, which turned to snow in the 
evening. It was piercingly cold. 

Monday, 13th. — Left at 3 a.m., snowing and raining heavily 
at intervals throughout the day. Found the Esquimaux at the 
rapids of Lake Franklin ; they were on the eve of departure to 
hunt deer. All their fish were stored in a neat and substantial 
stone cache. The whole party now consisted of 5 men, 3 women, 
and about 12 lads and children. I exposed the contents of the 
trading cases, and made them understand they were welcome to 
the whole if they would give us a book or papers. They under- 
stood us perfectly, but said they had none, and, to satisfy us, 
opened up the whole of their caches. Among other articles which 
we did not see before, were an oval frying-pan, a chisel, a broken 
hand-saw, a piece of the metal plate of a thermometer, and a piece 
of an ivory rule. Most of their paddles were made out of ash-oars. 
They made us comprehend that they had not seen the ships, but 
had heard from others that they were wrecked, and that the crews 
were all dead from starvation. They gave us boots for nearly all 
the men, and handsome presents were made in return. Encamped 
late, below M'Kay's Peak ; Mr. Stewart, at the rapid below it, 
having broken his canoe badly. No animals seen. 

Tuesday, lkth — Wednesday, Ihth — Thursday, l§th — Friday, 
llth — Saturday, 18th — Sunday, 19th. — Journal of these days 
full of details of the rapids ascended, portages made, and injury 
received by the canoes. At Lake Garry a cache, which had been 
made on the downward voyage, was found safe. 

Monday, 20th. Lake Pelly. — Heavy rain and strong gale 
from various points during the night. It was still blowing fresh 
and raining heavily when we embarked, at 3f a.m. ; it cleared up 
partially afterwards. At the rapid between Lakes Pelly and 
Garry we saw the Esquimaux. The women had run off on 
seeing us on our way down. The men were now there, and came 
to meet us unhesitatingly. They possessed various articles used 
by the Company in their Esquimaux trade, such as files, daggers, 
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kettles, beads, &c. There were 3 lodges ; 2 old men, 1 middle- 
aged one, and 3 young ones, 3 women, and 6 children. We had 
seen two of the young men previously at M'Kinlay River, on our 
way down. We left them after a very friendly interview and 
giving them handsome presents. There is every appearance of a 
river falling into a deep bay on the east side of Lake Pelly. The 
Canada geese migrating to the southward : 25 deer seen going 
in the same direction. 

Tuesday, 21st. — It was miserably cold, blowing fresh and rain- 
ing when we embarked at 3 a.m. Hoisted sail at Bullen River, 
and carried it almost half the day. We were much troubled by 
sand-banks. Picked up our canoe in good order. Saw three 
lodges of Esquimaux at M'Kinlay River ; 10 men, 8 women, 
and several children were present. The women were all of low 
stature, with pleasing features. The women are not tattooed till 
they have had children. Saw several kettles formed of five slabs 
of sandstone or slate, and cemented with earth or clay at the 
angles. Saw several of the Company's articles of trade among 
them. These Esquimaux seem to be a clean, harmless race. They 
made us understand that they came down M'Kinlay River, though 
at present it is nearly dry. Made them all handsome presents. 
The wind headed us in the evening, and it rained incessantly 
throughout the day. Encamped about a mile below M'Kinlay 
River. We have found nearly enough of willows for cooking since 
reaching Lake Garry. 

Wednesday, 22nd. — The only good deer passes we have seen are 
at the rapids between Lakes Pelly and Garry, and at the Hawk 
Rapids, though doubtless there are others. 



XVI. — 1. Account of a recent Visit to the Ancient Tanks of Ceylon, 
and of an attempt to trace the Course of the Ellahara Canal, 8fc. 
By Sir Henry George Ward, g.c.m.g., &c, Governor of 
Ceylon. 

Communicated by the Colonial Office. 

Bead June 22, 1857. 

I have already laid before the Executive Council the results of my observa- 
tions upon the state of the northern province, and upon the Badulla roads. 
It remains for me to put into a similar shape the views suggested by my visit 
to Trincomalie, which occupied me from the 11th February to 3rd March, 
when I entered the district of Newera Kalawiya. These views will, I hope, 
be found not undeserving of attention, from their connexion with what I may 
term the " Tank Question." I mean the question as to the practicability and 
prudence of attempting to restore the system of artificial irrigation, which, under 
different circumstances, and in other times, unquestionably gave food and em- 
ployment to a vast population in parts of the island which are now a desert. 
This subject was brought before me at a very early period after my arrival 



